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America at war. A handbook of patriotic education references. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. [Patriotic publications of the National secur- 
ity league] (New York: George H. Doran company, 1918. 425 p.) 

This manual is perhaps the most comprehensive and extensive of the 
many speakers' handbooks called into existence by the recent world war. 
It was "intended to aid speakers, writers, readers, and thinking people 
in general to visualize the present situation of the United States 
of America and to make the difficulties and dangers of the time clear 
to other people." It was also "intended to be something like the po- 
litical campaign book to be carried in the pocket, read on the cars, and 
used as a source of arguments and discussions." It is, however, very 
different from the ordinary political campaign book in its careful prep- 
aration and scholarly character. The first edition appeared soon after 
the United States entered the war, and at a time when public opinion 
in this country was greatly confused. The manual aided, no doubt, in 
crystallizing public opinion and in mobilizing our vast resources for the 
war. 

The book contains countless references to books and magazines, copies 
of important documents, a discussion of the immediate and remote causes 
of the war, an exposition of Germany 's national ideals as well as methods 
of warfare, an orderly discussion of the steps and causes leading up to 
our action of April 6, 1917, as well as a discussion of world peace and 
world reorganization. In short, the volume is of permanent value and 
will have a distinct place in the literature of the war. 

Thomas F. Mokan 

Development of the United States from colonies to a world power. By 
Max Farrand, professor of history, Yale university. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1918. 356 p. $1.50 net) 

"A new interpretation of American History" — one "fundamentally 
different." The newness and the differences, apparently, are largely 
conceptions of the publishers. Mr. Farrand, however, has worthily per- 
formed a needed task in selecting from the enormous output of general 
histories and monographs certain topics that represent the more progres- 
sive methods of interpreting American history. He has made his selec- 
tions with care and has presented them in a sprightly, suggestive manner. 

From recent reviews as well as from personal examination, however, 
the reviewer feels that the anticipations aroused are only partially real- 
ized. In a work of this pretension the selection of topics is not a matter 
of mere personal choice. The author must have in mind the wishes and 
ideals of the people he represents and the need for information on the 
part of those for whom he writes. Most thoughtful readers will feel that 
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Mr. Farrand 's presentation of American development is one-sided — 
scholarly and interesting withal, but disappointingly materialistic. 
Americans should prefer to invite foreign judgment upon a more ideal- 
istic program than is afforded by an almost exclusive consideration of 
free land, abundant staple commodities, a genius for mechanical inven- 
tion and industrial combination, and similar agencies. These are deter- 
mining factors in our development but they are not the only ones. 

At the outset Columbus is relegated to the list of nonessential person- 
ages and the Spaniards are lightly left to the pursuit of precious metals. 
This need provoke no serious protest in so brief a volume ; but when, in 
treating of English colonization in North America, the fisheries and the 
fur trade, land, labor, and commerce seem completely to dominate politics 
and social development, the thoughtful reader begins to question the au- 
thor's viewpoint. These same factors, it appears, were largely instru- 
mental in effecting political separation from the mother country and in 
assuring success to the subsequent experiments in national federation. 
In this result, better transportation facilities supplemented and super- 
seded the national constitution. Our persistent neutrality during the 
Napoleonic struggle — prophetic of our more recent attitude — had an 
ample commercial basis. In the civil war superior resources gave victory 
to the north and the Atlanta exposition rather than the election of 1876 
marked the turning point in reconstruction. The west grew with amaz- 
ing rapidity but the industrial development of the rest of the country 
kept pace with it, while the people at large awakened only tardily to the 
necessity of breaking the power of special privilege. 

A map of North America and one of the United States appropriately 
emphasize the materialistic content of the book. The suggestive chapter 
bibliographies, brief and frankly restricted to the author's personal li- 
brary, admirably supplement an occasional telling quotation or explan- 
atory footnote. The index is compact and accurate and a measure of 
what is omitted. In it appear the names of Eli Whitney and Samuel 
Slater, but not those of Lundy and Garrison. Free silver has its space 
but not the abolition movement. Charles Francis Adams, the railroad 
president, supersedes his father, the diplomat. Bunau-Varilla, as might 
be anticipated, replaces Balboa, but in bringing Panama up to date, why 
fail to mention Gorgas, Goethals, or even John Hay? 

To base revolutionary grievances on the plaints of colonial swains rep- 
resents an attempt to combine with brevity lightness, not to say levity. 
To this combination may be attributed the assumption that in the colonies 
the joint stock company overshadows the religious establishment; that 
the declaration of independence is primarily a partisan document ; that 
sordidness characterizes the ordinance of 1787 ; and that commercialized 
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neutrality accounts for the success of Hamilton's nationalism. Many 
will commend, if they do not accept, the author's careful distinction be- 
tween Washington as leader and as general, while they wholly approve 
his generous characterization of Lincoln. They will recognize with him 
that reconstruction involves the negro as laborer as well as citizen and 
appreciate the protection afforded by the fourteenth amendment alike to 
corporations and to freedmen. Sincere patriots who welcome every ex- 
pression tending to promote greater cordiality among English-speaking 
peoples (not necessarily "Anglo-Saxon") will not seriously question a 
narrative that possibly errs in respect to justice toward England both 
through suppression and expression, but they will regret that a more 
complete attempt was not made to explain to these peoples our Pan- 
American policy. 

Frequently the author is distressingly vague in his time factor — 
' ' when the time was ripe, " " till very recently, ' ' and similar expressions. 
Too often he makes a downright mistake in date, or mixes up the time 
element of two events, for example, on pages 35, 39, 81, 101, 119, 142, 320. 
William Crawford came originally from Virginia (p. 155) but as a pres- 
idential candidate he was called a citizen of Georgia. There is confusion 
both in date and fact in regard to the right of deposit at New Orleans 
and the cession of Louisiana to Prance (pp. 100, 101). These are but 
a few of the minor slips in addition to those pointed out by other re- 
viewers. 

In such a book the mere criticism of minor errors is inadvisable, nor 
should one regret too keenly the abrupt dismissal of revolutionary phi- 
losophy or the failure to recognize the moral force of the antislavery 
movements. One must, however, attribute undue modesty or unusual 
self-restraint to an author whose past performances have led us to ex- 
pect much, when he comes to discuss the constitutional convention. The 
readers of this magazine will welcome the treatment, well-proportioned 
within the limits he has set for himself, that he gives to frontier problems 
and those affecting the west. In view of his desire to explain the expan- 
sion of the United States and the establishment and maintenance of 
American democracy, he might have given more space to recent diplo- 
macy. Because of the phases of our history that he has chosen to em- 
phasize, he has not wholly pleased us at home, but he forces us to ex- 
amine closely our previous conceptions; he does not interpret for our 
friends in Europe all that we hope our history means, but he pictures 
for them, more clearly than any other, some of its material aspects. For 
this we thank him, while we still await a more idealistic interpretation. 

Isaac J. Cox 



